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to themselves tlie winds that blew, as so many fat-
cheeked urchinSj puffing streams of wind from the
four corners of the sky. All that will come by
and bye, but not in these early days of human
thought.

Iiikeness, originally conceived as negation.

During the stage in which we are now moving, I
believe that our Aryan ancestors, so far from anima-
ting, personifying, or humanizing the objects, which
we described as semi-tangible or intangible, were far
more struck by the difference between them and
themselves than by any imaginary similarities.

And here let me remind you of a curious confir-
mation of this theory preserved to us in the Veda.
What we call comparison is still, in many of the
Vedic hymns, negation. Instead of saying as we do,
'firm like a rock,' the poets of the Veda say, cfirm,
not a rock1;' that is, they lay stress on the dis-
similarity, in order to make the similarity to be
felt. They offer a hymn of praise to the god, not
sweet food2, that is, as if it were sweet food. The
river is said to come near roaring, not a bull, i. e. like
a bull; and the Maruts or storm-gods are said3 to
hold their worshippers in their arms, *a father, not
the son,' viz. like as a father carries his son in
his arms.

Thus the sun and the moon were spoken of, no

1  Eig-Veda, I, 52, 2, sa& parvataA na a&yutaA; I, 64), 7, girayaA na
svatavasaA.  The na is put after the word which serves as a comparison,
so that the original conception was *he, a rock, no j' i.e. he not alto-
gether, but only to a certain point, a rock.

2  Eig-Veda, I, 61,1.                                               8 Ibid. 38,1.